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CRITIQUE OF CRITICISM 


STHETICS may be defined by its subject-matter or by the theory 

of its subject-matter. Defined by the former, it refers to those 
data often summarily and, I hope presently to show, ambiguously 
called immediate, the experiences of pleasurable perception in the 
presence of, better perhaps in interaction with, works of art or with 
certain felicitous aspects of nature. When it is asked, as it recently 
was asked by Professor Bush in a paper in this JOURNAL,’ whether 
esthetics is properly a part of philosophy at all, it is esthetics in 
the first sense that is meant. Properly speaking the immediate in 
esthetics is not the subject-matter of theory. It is the substance of 
experience. The immediately perceived, the immediately felt, the 
immediately enjoyed, become the subject-matter of theory when 
retrospectively analyzed; these are studied with reference to their 
grounds and consequences, their moral meaning or their metaphysical 
ultimacy. The realm of the immediate constitutes the field of data 
from which esthetic theories, however, indirectly arise, and in which 
they may and must be verified. The data of esthetics are the things 
enjoyed and the enjoyments themselves, these latter occurring as a 
transaction between what Professor Dewey has suggestively called 
the live creature and his environment. Theory in esthetics is what 
theory is in any other field: the analysis of data, their definition, 
comparison, and, in esthetics, above all of estimation. For the data 
of esthetics are not simply perceptions; they are pleasurable per- 
ceptions. They are the realm of enjoyments, of goods experienced. 
Goods enjoyed in the esthetic experience, in esthetic theory become 
values examined. The reflective examination of values constitutes 
the enterprise of criticism. Part of that enterprise is the task of 
definition and elucidation, making clear to the intelligence what is 
enjoyed or what may possibly be enjoyed in perception. Esthetic 
criticism involves standards, the norms of judgment by which defi- 
nitions and comparisons are made, the logic or general form of 
criticism. It involves ultimately moral estimation, for goods en- 
joyed seen in the context of wider human goods involve ultimately 
a theory of the relation of the specific goods in a given work of art 
or in a given art to wider goods. And since any theory of good 


1W. T. Bush, ‘‘ Footnotes to Esthetics,’’ Vol. XXXV (1938), pp. 113-127. 
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has some theory of reality upon which that good is implicitly or 
expressedly grounded, a thoroughgoing critical analysis of the es- 
thetic experience must involve a theory of the nature which that 
experience points to or of which it is the expression. The esthetic 
theories of the classic philosophers have often been criticized as 
being merely appendices arbitrarily attached to a metaphysical 
system. But since a theory of criticism is a theory of valuation, 
all the problems raised by any canons of value are involved in any 
theory of criticism, however scrupulously that theory tries to re- 
strict itself to the esthetic experience itself. What the esthetic 
experience itself is involves a judgment as to what experience is. 
The most deliberately empirical theory of the esthetic experience 
involves a commitment, if only implicit, as to what experience is, 
even where it begins or alleges to begin with the realm of unanalyzed 
perception itself. 

There has been of late, but wherefore I think they know not, a 
tendency among estheticians to discredit all theory in esthetics and 
all reflective criticism on the grounds, similar to those advanced 
beginning with Schleiermacher, against intellectualism in religion. 
We are reminded that esthetic experience begins in the immediate 
and ultimately ends there. We are advised that a great deal of 
theory and of alleged criticism in esthetics has no relevance except 
to certain verbal assumptions and to a technique of dialectical dem- 
onstration that has at best only internal cogency. Tolstoi in What 
is Art? writes a derisive summary of theories of beauty, and of art 
and of criticism, and Santayana in The Sense of Beauty asks us to 
remember that tomes of esthetic criticism hang upon a few moments 
of genuine esthetic insight or intuition, or often, worse luck, are 
built up without even those. William James in one of his letters 
tells us of a German professor who had written him of his brother 
that the latter was a very curious person, for while in love with 
beauty in the abstract and much concerned with its analysis, he 
could not bear the sight of painting or the sound of music. Just 
as James himself set the fashion of making the sense of God para- 
mount and prior, and the theory of God, theology, secondary, 80, 
in the field of esthetics, there is a tendency among both the sensitive 
and the sentimental, to exalt the immediate absorption in esthetic 
objects, the immediately enjoyable perceptions themselves. 

Now the insistence upon the immediacy of the esthetic experi- 
ence has a certain justification. All discourse is periphrastic, and 
either communicates by sympathetic approximations, as in poetry, 
or through the isolation by analysis of separate factors in esthetic 
experience. The latter is not its separable elements but their or- 
ganization, their total functioning. Much critical writing is indeed 
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an attempt, often highly successful, to communicate with evocative 
contagion an experience a critic has had, and the kind of discourse 
on art which is itself a form of art is not to be despised. There are 
writers who are gifted in suggesting in the medium of words an 
experience in another medium. Walter Pater is a classic instance, 
and Donald Tovey, the contemporary musicologist, is another. But 
the kind of discourse against which the celebration of the immedi- 
ate is directed is the discourse of esthetic analysis. Esthetic theory, 
instead of being a critical elucidation of the esthetic experience 
itself, is frequently a treatment of the whole of the experience in 
terms of one of its elements, seized upon as an explanation of all of 
it, as in the case when a critic isolates ‘‘significant form,’’ line, 
color, or meaning, or the moral significance of a work of art, or the 
psychology of its creation. Or esthetic theory, even more unhap- 
pily, is a use of the subject-matter or the terms used in art as a 
vehicle for analysis that is primarily epistemological or logical in 
character. Much of the literature of contemporary esthetics is not 
a theory of the esthetic experience at all, but an epistemological 
controversy using the vocabulary of art, and illuminating neither 
epistemology nor criticism. 

Now the artist and the lover of the arts both have a right to 
demand that the experience of art be the first consideration and 
that any theory of esthetics that presumes to be relevant be illumi- 
native of that experience. But before proceeding to make some 
observations on the kind of theory that seems to me relevant to the 
actual experience of works of art, I should like to say that the term 
“immediate experience’’ as generally used seems to me a falsifica- 
tion or an abstraction. By the ‘‘immediacy”’ of the esthetic ex- 
perience is commonly meant, I believe, the fact that the esthetic 
experience is direct and concrete. It is not the intellectual com- 
prehension of categories, nor the understanding of relations; even 
where, as in a symphony, the relations are very complex, those 
relations are apprehended directly, those meanings function as the 
quality of things. In a work of art even an idea has the tang of 
direct contact and the edge of concreteness. The immediate in es- 
thetics may be defined as the unanalyzed perceptual surface of ex- 
perience. But the fact that that surface is unanalyzed and that it 
is perceptual is far from meaning that it is purely sensuous. Doubt- 
less colors, as in Venetian glass, and sounds, as in tuning forks, 
are occasionally experienced in relative isolation and simplicity. 
But the esthetic experience is characteristically not the experience 
of simple isolated elements. Those isolated elements are often not 
distinguished save in and for purposes of analysis. Colors in paint- 
ing and sounds in music are what they are in a context. Indeed 
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one of the things that is often adduced in support of the contention 
that esthetic experience is immediate is that it is a total system, 
and totally absorbing and possessing. The unity of a work of art 
functions as a unification of the experience of the listener or the 
observer or the reader. The perception of relations and unities is 
far from being something given, nor is such perception always 
initially easy and pleasurable. It requires considerable previous 
experience and often considerable previous analysis to be possessed 
by, or to possess with directness and totality, the complexities of a 
painting, a poem, or a symphony. What a painting is seen as, 
what a symphony is heard as, depends more than is commonly ad- 
mitted on previous experiences and previous analysis. An esthetic 
experience is, in one sense, always immediate; it is experience of an 
object, in which all the elements in it have become fused into one 
ordered system, and that system itself often an integration of re- 
sponse on the part of a living being. In the experience of a work 
of art, sensation and meaning are one, as in the. work of art form 
and matter are fused. In the esthetic experience experience becomes 
for the time being ideal; it has both spontaneity and order, life 
_and system. In a work of art experience is what philosophical 
idealists say experience is. But the degree of life and the degree of 
order vary enormously depending on the original sensitivity of the 
percipient and his education in the materials and relations involved 
in a given art or a given work of art. The immediacy of the trained 
and expert connoisseur is something different in detail, wider in 
context, and even more intense on its purely sensuous side than that 
of the tyro who has not learned to see or the sentimentalist who turns 
from the work of art to a reverie remotely suggested by it. 

This excursion into a consideration of the nature of immediacy 
in the esthetic experience is not without its bearing on esthetic 
theory or esthetic criticism, the heart of theory in the field of es- 
thetics. For relevant criticism is the clarification of experience, 
through the definition and organization of its meanings. In the 
field of esthetic experience, what is commonly called immediate ex- 
perience is simply that experience in which meanings have become 
the qualities of objects, and are objects of perception rather than 
of demonstration or proof. But perception in the sense of purely 
physical response to a work of art is hardly an esthetic response at 
all. The dog and the dunce may both glance at a page of Hamlet, 
and within certain strict limits see what is there. The reason the 
sensuous basis of the esthetic experience has been emphasized is 
first because the senses are obviously the vehicle through which 
meanings are conveyed as qualities perceived, and then because s0 
much of alleged criticism betrays a lack of initial sensuous contact 
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with the physical materials of art. There can obviously be no es- 
thetic response save through sensuous stimulation. But what is 
responded to is a quality in a context, a meaning which it is the 
office of criticism to elicit, elucidate, and organize. The meanings 
in a work of art are ultimately objects of perception and they are 
embodied in the work of art itself. But those meanings embodied 
as qualities pleasurably perceived and as perceptual pleasures are 
not always directly apparent or realized without education. Mean- 
ings as qualities in a work of art are perceived as a consequence of 
education in discrimination and organization. It is precisely as an 
instrument of education in such perception that criticism is justified. 
Criticism is reflective analysis of the meanings which a work of art 
embodies and which, through the use of a given medium and in a 
given way, it communicates as pleasurable perception. 

Such a conception of criticism seems to me to account for the 
diverse and only apparently contradictory enterprises that go under 
that name. For the meanings of a work of art are as various and 
diverse as the context in which perceptions are made. The organi- 
zation of a work of art is an organization of meanings of varying 
degrees of narrowness or range. These meanings are not facts or 
ideas for which works of art are external symbols, like algebraic 
symbols. The meaning of a work of art is perceived as a quality 
of it, and a work of art becomes significant just to the degree that 
it incarnates meanings wide, rich, and compelling. Those mean- 
ings may be roughly classified as technical, imaginative, and moral. 
By the first I mean those qualities which have to do specifically 
with the use of the medium itself; what Pater called the element 
of song in the singing; in poetry the specifically rhythmical and 
euphonious use of words; in painting and sculpture the specific 
qualities of color, line, and light; in music the utilization of the 
resources of melody, harmony, and counterpoint. A large and le- 
gitimate part of criticism may be concerned with these specific or 
technical qualities of each of the arts. Criticism can only be illumi- 
nating when it is based on an informed and exact sensibility, and 
save for such expert equipment, much criticism becomes impertinent 
autobiography or equally impertinent general theory with no sub- 
ject-matter save its own arbitrary categories and their formal ma- 
nipulation. 

But even such technical criticism can not, if it pretends to be a 
reflection upon the esthetic experience, restrict itself to such tech- 
nical matters in isolation. For the response to a work of art is not 
a merely formal response to forms and materials in a given art. 
It is an essential function of criticism to indicate the extent to 
which, and the unique way in which, a painter has utilized his 
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medium. For such discrimination, both technical and _ historical 
erudition are necessary. But something more is necessary if criti- 
cism is not to be trivial. For the form of a work of art, save in 
academic exercises, is never divorced from what I have called its 
imaginative meanings. Any work of art on the part of both its 
creator and its enjoyer is an organization of energies, a unification 
of experience. The painting is more than a design in line and an 
excitement in color; it is a picture. The music is more than an ar- 
rangement of sounds; it is a synthesis of heard or hearable experi- 
ence. Poetry even more obviously is more than a dextrous arrange- 
ment of vowels and consonants or a smooth flow of accents or beats. 
It is an imaginative utterance; it is experience expressed and ex- 
perience undergone. In a work of art it is impossible to separate, 
except for purely pedagogic purposes, the way of expression from 
the substance expressed. Hence it is part of the function of criti- 
cism to indicate and to estimate the meanings for imagination which, 
through the technical resources of an art, have been incorporated 
in an esthetic object. A work of art is like a window, beautifully 
designed, through which we see. Every novelty in form is not 
simply a novelty in form; a new technique usually arises because 
there is something new felt and seen and understood. It is not 
accidental that Keats and Shelley could not express what they had 
to say in the eighteenth-century manner, nor that Wordsworth pre- 
faced his Lyrical Ballads with the insistence on a new way, ‘‘simple, 
sensuous and passionate,’’ of saying things about common life 
and common persons that had never been said in poetry before. 
Criticism has as part of its obligation the discovery and communi- 
cation of what is being said, often quite unconsciously, by an artist, 
and indicating in its judgment how effectively it is being said, how 
much the artist has succeeded in saying freshly. If technical ex- 
pertness is necessary for purely technical values, imaginative sym- 
pathy is necessary for the discernment of what I have called imagi- 
native ones. Indeed, without this second ability merely technical 
equipment is useless. For then a work of art is treated as an ob- 
ject for merely refined physical response, and as an abstraction 
divorced from the idea or feeling or mood or person or thing it turns 
through technical resources into a delightful image and excitement. 

The third set of meanings in a work of art are moral meanings. 
By that I mean simply that since our esthetic experience is always 
of a work of art as a version of experience, a perspective upon it, 
what the artist has to say becomes itself data for criticism. What 
is embodied and suggested is qualified by its context in human feel- 
ing about other things than the work of art present before us. The 
simplest illustration is that of tragedy. If a tragedy did not con- 
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tain some embodiment of values cherished, it would be an addition 
to the history of evil rather than the history of art. There is a 
constant battle between purely esthetic and purely moral values. 
It is the function of criticism to evaluate the elements in a work 
of art. If criticism is reflection upon the esthetic experience in its 
totality, it is again a vicious abstractionism to exclude moral mean- 
ings from consideration. In the first place, even so-called purely 
esthetic values, the qualities of an object open to the senses, gain at- 
tention and focus it by virtue of the moral significance of what is in- 
carnate in the work, and attention may be dissipated by what seem 
humanly trivial or callous meanings. One of the reasons Nero’s 
fiddling might have proved unattractive while Rome was burning 
may have been not the quality of the fiddling but the distraction 
of attention by the fact that the city was in flames. Nero might 
have sounded better in a Rome at peace. 

Now if one of the functions of criticism is the elucidation of 
meanings in a work of art, their definition and their organization, 
moral judgment of a work of art, instead of being irrelevant, is 
directly relevant to an analysis of human interaction with it. The 
alleged quarrel between purely esthetic judgment and purely moral 
judgment with respect to our enjoyment. of works of art is a false 
quarrel. There may be a difference in types of interest and types 
of emphasis in criticism. There may be works of art whose quality 
is purely technical, in the sense in which I have used the term, that 
is, their qualities may be exhaustively defined in terms of color and 
design, of melody and harmony and counterpoint. All that is ex- 
perienced may be experienced as sensuous surface and as formal 
pleasure. Within its own terms a work of art may be the perfect 
realization of its medium. It may be a perfected, though a narrow, 
good. Certain songs of Shakespeare or of Schubert, certain of the 
brief images in Japanese poetry, certain Renaissance goldsmiths’ 
work, would be illustrations. The music of Ravel is to the expert 
musician a marvel of craftsmanship, though perhaps not much more 
substantial than that. The cult of abstractionism in painting is 
well so named. But a criticism that tries to make its analysis com- 
pletely in terms of what is experienced as surface and form is 
simply an inadequate analysis of what is actually experienced with 
other types of art. Some works of art clearly incorporate or ob- 
jectify, meanings that call for moral analysis, because they, are 
human and moral values, more extensive in their bearing than any 
qualities or meanings that can be defined or estimated in merely 
Sensuous terms. Criticism becomes pointless when it judges a work 
of art in terms of qualities irrelevant to it, and a lyric or a minia- 
ture and a philosophical poem like Dante’s call for different types 
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of analysis and estimation. But where a work of art clearly does 
embody the meanings involved in action, esthetic criticism and 
moral criticism become one. It becomes as much a part of the 
critic’s business to estimate the extent to which an artist has fused 
what he has to say with the manner of his saying it, as it is for him 
in works of a narrower range of meanings to clarify the degree to 
which an artist has realized fully and uniquely the resources of his 
technique and his physical materials. But in the case of moral 
meanings the critic has a further function. For what the subject- 
matter of a work of art is, what the consequences of it are in living 
action, are the subject-matter for moral judgment. Whether what 
an artist has to say is trivial or important, deleterious or liberating, 
is a part of the critic’s inquiry, because art in which there is moral 
meaning embodied has moral consequences in action which it is 
the proper business of the critic to define and clarify. Just as the 
observer brings to bear on a work of art his own funded human 
interest and presuppositions, so must the critic bring to bear on a 
work of art with moral meanings his canons of moral judgment. 
Those canons will be partly derived from a theory of the good life 
as the critic conceives it, and partly from the work of art itself. 

Indeed, the distinction between merely moralistic criticism, the 
external application of an external a priori standard, and genuinely 
relevant moral criticism in the arts is the distinction between the 
derivation of moral values or meanings implicit in the work, and 
embodied therein for perhaps the first time in human experience, 
and the application of ready-made a priori presumptions to the 
work of art upon which the critic should bring direct analysis to 
bear. Just as expert technical criticism must be sensitive to the 
specific and the unique in forms and materials, or to the precise 
and novel manifestations of human inexperience of which a work is 
the medium and the conveyor, so in the realm of moral meanings 
the critic must be sensitive to new and unexampled intimations of 
a way of life of which a work of art may be the unprecedented 
utterance. 

Now the goods of a work, the technical, the imaginative, and the 
moral, may indicate three grades or levels of esthetic experience, 
and criticism may properly discern these grades or levels. But 
they are distinctions not in the sense of superiority or inferiority, 
except in range and richness. Thus a line in a tragedy, ‘‘ Absent 
thee from felicity awhile,’’ may be analyzed by the critic in terms 
of the induplicable arrangements of sounds which give it its cadence 
and its quality. There are many lines of Shakespeare which have 
just this specific poetic magic, a suasion which may be analyzed in 
terms of the musical and verbal principles involved. The elucida- 
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tion of such principles may serve as clarifications and intensifica- 
tions of appreciative perception, and may be suggestive hypotheses 
for further appreciation and even, as Matthew Arnold pointed out, 
for further practice. But ‘‘ Absent thee from felicity awhile’’ has 
a human or imaginative context as said by Hamlet to Horatio in 
the particular network of fatal necessities which constitute the end 
of Hamlet’s life and of the play. But the meaning of the line taken 
in the context of the play may have also a moral significance. It 
constitutes a comment on existence. It is an estimate of goods and 
evils. It is a moral value become an image; an intellectual theme 
become a melody, part of the experience of which is the theme 
touched, the commentary made, the moral perspective embodied. 

Much confusion occurs in criticism because the technical, imagi- 
native, and moral meanings discerned are confused with one an- 
other. The technical and the imaginative and the moral aspects 
of art are estimable separately. Trivial sentiments may be melodi- 
ously expressed; a painting may be plastically clever and humanly 
trifling ; a drama may have intricate and lucid tension of movement 
and climax and be condemned for the destructive or sentimental 
ideals of life which it embodies. Criticism on the one hand may 
degenerate into a purely formal and academic analysis of crafts- 
manship, or into a failure to recognize expert craftsmanship because 
the subject-matter arouses the moral prejudices or the considered 
moral condemnation of the critic. 

There is one sense, however, in which the critique of the moral 
meanings of a work has a paramount and architectonic status. The 
esthetic experience is not a separate thing, nor separated in kind 
from all other experience. It is an aspect of all experience, and 
the wider the range of significance a work of art embodies or rend- 
ers as direct qualitative perception, the more it calls for considera- 
tion in the context of human good. The pleasures of sense and 
form, though seldom really isolated, may become specialized and 
intrinsically delightful. In a disordered society, or a sophisticated 
one, or a very innocent one, these simpler meanings may have their 
own justification and may be recognized by the critical philosopher, 
even (or especially) on moral grounds. If he deals with them 
simply in the capacity of an esthetic critic rather than as a moral- 
ist justifying a moral holiday he must deal with them in their own 
terms, and those terms are their materials and their techniques. 
But it is hard, since art is only one of the enterprises claiming 
human energies, not to make a hierarchy of the arts in order of 
moral importance, and to rank higher in that hierarchy those per- 
ceptual sources of enjoyment of wider significance to the human 
creature. 
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Human beings remain dissatisfied with a mere titillation of the 
senses or a mere play of form. There may be perfections in the 
trivial arts and decadent societies have specialized in those. But 
whereas perfection in medieval theology meant greater being, in 
the arts it means more meaning. Those works of art which incar- 
nate and make perceptually available wide and ultimate interests 
are morally a more central and more serious art. The wider range 
of human meaning qualifies and intensifies the qualities of those 
objects themselves even on esthetic grounds, as purely esthetic quali- 
ties. Even the most puristic of musicians would not class Bach’s 
Well-Tempered Clavichord with the Mass in B Minor, even without 
knowing that the former was written as a set of finger exercises for 
Bach’s children. 

If the critic is looking at art as the celebration of varied aspects 
in qualitatively exercised objects of experience he will have one ab- 
solute; it will be that of uniqueness. For each work of art differs 
from a statement about experience or an analysis of it. It is an 
induplicable and irreplaceable incarnation of it in an object quali- 
tatively delightful to perception. To the extent that a work of art 
is an integration of experience it will be unique, to the extent that 
it is unique it will be a genuine integration of experience. All the 
values of sense and form, of vividness and clarity, all the character- 
istics of significant subject-matter, will be fused in it. Criticism 
is simply the adequate statement in general terms of what in a work 
of art appears as a perceptual concentrate or fusion. Where criti- 
cism is an analysis of the sensuous surface of a work of art, its terms 
will be those of materials and technique; where it is analysis of the 
larger human meanings, its terms will be the general terms of moral- 
ity. But those general terms will be relevant only in so far as they 
are explications of the direct perceptual experience itself, and will 
be valid only in so far as they are verified there. Criticism that 
attempts to impose categories upon art misses the fact that a work 
of art is neither a network of categories nor intellectually compre- 
hended. The meanings in a work of art may be stated in critical 
analysis, and indeed such is the business of criticism. But the mean- 
ings in a work of art are concretely realized in it, and are directly 
realized. Criticism can do no more than clarify such realization, 
and facilitate precise, perspicuous, and rich perception. In so far 
as problems of vividness and clarity involve general problems these 
may be broached, and since human perceptions have a common basis 
in human physiology, in social tradition, and in the constitution of 
physical objects, criticism may be communicable and _ intelligible, 
and some agreement may be reached when terms are defined and 
their sources in perception made clear. But since the very essence 
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of art is its unique integration of materials and their perceptive pos- 
sibilities, the principles of criticism can never command universal 
agreement. They can be at best what principles are in action: hy- 
potheses for verification. The hypotheses of science are those of 
control, the hypotheses of criticism are those of the enhancement of 
perception. 

There have been more ambitious conceptions of the function of 
criticism in traditional philosophies of art. Kant hoped to find the 
grounds of universality in esthetic judgment, since taste, however 
specific, asserts its claim to universality. Tastes differ, he admitted, 
but tastes assert themselves as obligatory. Kant thought he found a 
ground for such categorical obligation in the character of human 
perception, in the recognition of taste. Such universality seems to 
be ruled out by the varieties of taste in periods of history and in in- 
formed circles in the same era. Criticism may assist us in finding 
agreement where it can point to certain meanings open to perception 
sufficiently sensitive, experienced, and clear. It can persuade 
through elucidation; it can not command through dogma. It can 
simply point to what may be perceived and verified in perception. 
It can develop its own consistencies out of its own premises, but 
criticism must be as various as the kinds of art which it elucidates, 
and its grounds will be in the works of art themselves and in human 
experiences of them. Criticism is simply the enlightenment of taste, 
and part of that enlightenment will be the pointing to a work for 
verification of the categories which may be used in their elucidation. 

Criticism I have defined as the elucidation, clarification, and the 
organization of meanings, and where these meanings involve wide 
consequences in human action esthetic and moral criticism are one. 
The office of criticism is the education or the re-education of per- 
ception and the critic’s own education comes from the works of art 
with which he deals. But in what we call major works of art, per- 
ception involves wider meanings than merely technical or imagi- 
native ones, in so far as the sensuous surface is an image of action 
or of a type of humanity or nature. The elucidation and clarifica- 
tion of such meanings on the part of criticism is a chapter in moral 
philosophy as well as esthetic criticism in the narrow sense. The 
critic’s approach to art that has a moral meaning will be colored by 
his own moral philosophy and will raise the issues raised in any 
moral philosophy. If he approaches art with moral preconceptions 
or standards absolute in character, he will have fixed standards as 
to the proper subject-matter of art, he will condemn or praise art 
depending on some preconceived conception of what message it 
should teach, what path or invitation to action or feeling he feels a 
work may properly or soundly convey. Those preconceptions may 
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be drawn from the teaching of Christianity or of Karl Marx, of 
Thomas Aquinas or of the Church of England, but their essence will 
be that of prescriptions, of absolutes. If a critic’s moral philosophy 
is empirical and naturalistic in character, he will have a totally dif- 
ferent conception of what are the meanings proper to morally signifi- 
cant art, and what he regards as failure or success in rendering such 
meanings. In the first place, he will, realizing his personal prefer- 
ences, recognize in all works of art and in the preferences of others 
certain native biases. Instead of seeking to dictate to native and 
instinctive impulses, which in art we call taste, he will recognize that 
any estimate of value is simply the self-enlightenment of taste, pref- 
erence developing the natural dialectic of its intent, and discovering 
to itself its sources and its grounds. Just as in moral philosophy, 
narrowly so-called, he will recognize a plurality of impulses and in- 
terests and at most the harmony made necessary by the threatening 
mutual self-destruction of competing impulses, so in the realm of art 
he will recognize many mansions differing not only as to decoration 
and design, but as to human function and significance. In art, how- 
ever, varieties of impulse are less likely to be as mutually destructive 
asin morals. The history of the arts is full of repeated instances of 
the treatment of a subject-matter which a traditionalism or absolut- 
ism in criticism had ruled out. According to a classic canon only 
the princely great and their lives are the true subject-matter of 
tragedy, and in Shakespeare the common man is a buffoon. But the 
very best of Dutch painting and English poetry, for examples, found 
in commonplace things and in the lives of humble people both dig- 
nity and tragedy. Criticism which regards art as the celebration in 
some integrated form and image of the varied aspects of experience 
will be wary of limiting the subject-matter of art, or defining the 
moral meanings it may have. Indeed the peculiarly moral function 
of art will seem to the critic bred in a naturalistic philosophy to be 
that of incorporating or incarnating in an object that itself quickens 
perception some fresh and liberating meaning in experience. The 
eritic’s office will be simply that of furthering the function per- 
formed by the work of art itself. 

The function of criticism with respect to what I have called the 
moral meanings of a work will be paralleled with respect to what 
I have called its technical and imaginative meanings. For the tech- 
nical resources of an art are always a technique for organizing per- 
ception and rendering it vivid and perspicuous. The application of 
standards to works of art is always derived from previous practise 
in the arts. Classicism in the invidious, pedantic sense is the at- 
tempt to impose standards derived from practise upon one type of 
art which has its origins in one kind of experience upon another type 
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of ‘art arising out of another kind of experience. The error of ju- 
dicial and legislative criticism with respect to technical values is 
exactly the same error as that with respect to the subject-matter of 
the more strictly moral meanings of art. The eye and the ear are 
educated by a particular tradition to see and hear in a particular 
way. The forms of familiar art become standards, and standards 
of one kind of perception become absolute standards of vividness and 
order. Since a work of art is some ordering of experience, the de- 
mand for order and clarity is a natural demand on the part of the 
critic. But the demand for order need not be the demand for a 
particular kind of order. The repeated battles fought in the history 
of poetry, painting, and music over form and formlessness in art il- 
lustrate the point. Keats and Shelley are barbarians to the editors 
of the Edinburgh Review, the modernists of the French School shock 
the academicians of the Louvre; Wagner’s music shocks the Beck- 
messers of the nineteenth century who write according to the estab- 
lished rules; just as Beethoven, after he ceased to write like a 
younger Haydn, was a barbarian to the critics of Vienna. 

A critie sensitive to the variety of modes in which a work of art 
may integrate experience both for its creator and for those who 
share its creation will be cautious about condemning with judicial 
severity novelty of form as formlessness, novel uses of materials as 
incompetence or novel themes as unfit material for art. He will 
recognize differences in taste and preference and try to understand 
and to communicate what is being said and in what way. He will 
be the interpreter of that version of experience of which each work 
of art itself is an interpretation. His discourse being analysis he 
will necessarily isolate the elements involved, and try to indicate how 
in its own terms a work of art fails or succeeds, conscious always that 
preferences are as varied as the perspectives possible to experience, 
and the fresh resources of form and material open to genius. 

I am finally tempted to offer a suggestion as to one other class of 
meaning which a work of art may have which it may be the function 
of criticism to isolate and focus, that is, the metaphysical meaning 
of a work of art. In moments of hyperbole, critics and lovers of art 
are tempted to say that a work of art is more real than anything 
else in the universe, and they rarely mean more by that than that 
they are deeply moved and possessed by it. But there is a sense in 
which works of art as a class suggest metaphysical meaning. I have 
earlier tried to point out that the immediacy of esthetic experience 
is the ultimate achievement of the direct perception of a total order 
that functions for the time being as a total integration of experience. 
There are as many totalities as there are works of art, and one of 
the things we mean by calling a work of art unique is that its total 
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system and its integrated functioning in an individual’s experience 
is a unique interaction of a given individual and a given work of art. 
It occurs to me to suggest, and I make the suggestion with both diffi- 
dence and a sense that there may possibly be something in it, that 
the mystic’s notion of oneness and union with the one and the ab- 
solutist’s notion of a total system have their sole empirical illustra- 
tions in the integrated experience of that living order and system, 
that clarified life-giving experience, which is a work of art. In this 
sense all works of art, however varied and induplicable they may be, 
have a common quality, and the experience of all works of art has 
one thing in common: the direct perception of an absolute, an order 
which is both a complete life and a complete system. Works of art 
are something like the monads in Leibniz, but they are perhaps more 
monadi¢ than Leibniz’s own, for each is an absolute little world 
absolutely experienced ; form and matter, sense and reason, the indi- 
vidual and the universal, are directly perceived in and as one. The 
esthetic experience is perhaps the only phase of experience which is 
pure, clear, and unified, the only empirical experience of an ab- 
solute. I offer this last suggestion as one of the meanings which 
any and all works of art may have, and realize that in making it I 
am passing from the office of criticism to metaphysics and possibly 
to mysticism. But if the office of criticism is to clarify the experi- 
ence of art, this is one of the meanings which works of art have for 
some observers, including the writer. 


IRWIN EpMAN. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





THE ESTHETIC OBJECT * 


HEN the program committee of the Association invited the 

writer to present a paper dealing with the nature of the Es- 
thetic Object, it thoughtfully supplemented this general designation 
of the topic with an explicit statement of the question it particularly 
desired to have discussed. That question was: ‘‘What qualities may 
reasonably be assigned to esthetic objects by virtue of which they 
may properly be called objective, i.e., have characteristics not de- 
rived from knowing subjects as such, and therefore suggesting in 
some sense an esthetic character for entities in themselves?”’ 

It is this question, then, that I shall discuss, but I shall not be 
able to furnish the list it calls for of esthetic characters belonging 
to entities in themselves, for I believe demand for such a list rests 
on a false assumption concerning the esthetic object. My discussion 

1 Read at the meeting of the American Philosophical Association, Eastern 
Division, at Princeton, Dec. 29, 1937. 
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will therefore have to take the form of an atcempt in part to exhibit 
this false assumption, in part to define the sense in which esthetic 
objects are ‘‘objects’’ at all, and in part to point out in what their 
esthetic character consists. 

1. Beauty, ugliness, and esthetic character. At the outset, there 
is a matter of terminology concerning which a definite understand- 
ing is indispensable if confusion is to be avoided in what is to follow. 
It concerns the use of the two adjectives ‘‘beautiful’’ and ‘‘esthetie.”’ 
A. C. Bradley has pointed out that writers on esthetics have gener- 
ally used the adjective ‘‘beautiful’’ in a sense wider than and there- 
fore different from the sense it has in ordinary language.? By ‘‘the 
beautiful’’ they have generally meant whatever possesses positive 
esthetic value; and this makes the term apply not only to whatever 
we should in ordinary language call beautiful, but also to much that 
ordinary language distinguishes from or even contrasts with the 
beautiful, for example, the pretty, the sublime, the charming, the 
graceful, etc..—saying, perhaps, that a certain scene is beautiful but 
not sublime, a certain woman not beautiful but pretty, and so on. 
Estheticians, of course, do need a word to refer indifferently to all 
categories of positive esthetic value, but it is important to remember 
that if they employ for this the word ‘‘beautiful’’ and then proceed 
to tell us what the word means as so applied, they are not in so doing 
telling us what the word ‘‘beautiful’’ means as ordinarily applied. 
And this they often have seemed not to notice. 

In any case, the word ‘‘beautiful’’ has two senses, a technical 
one in which it connotes possession of positive esthetic value no 
matter of what sort, and an ordinary sense in which it connotes 
possession of positive esthetic value of one specific sort. But pos- 
session of positive esthetic value whether generic or specific has an 
opposite, namely, possession of negative esthetic value; and posses- 
sion of negative esthetic value is what the term ‘‘ugly’’ has always 
been used to mean both by ordinary usage and by most writers on 
esthetics. From this it follows that the adjective ‘‘esthetic’’ can 
not legitimately be used as synonymous with ‘‘beautiful.’’ For 
this would be to leave out of account the ugly notwithstanding that 
whatever is ugly, i.e., has negative esthetic value, does have esthetic 
status. In order to make ‘‘esthetic’’ synonymous with ‘‘beautiful’’ 
it would be necessary to do violence both to the ordinary and to the 
technical usages of the words ‘‘beautiful’’ and ‘‘ugly’’ by asserting 
that ugliness is a species of beauty, instead of its contrary. But this 
nevertheless seems to be just what Professor Stace intends to do,* 
although, be it said to his credit, he often in actual usage seems to 
forget this linguistically perverse intention. 

: 2 Oxford Lectures on Poetry, second edition, pp. 37-63. 

3 The Meaning of Beauty, London, 1929. 
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In any event, what needs to be clearly understood for the purpose 
of this paper is that when in it I speak of esthetic objects, I do not 
denote thereby only objects having one or another kind of positive 
esthetic value, but also objects having negative esthetic value, and 
also objects which, although they are objects of our esthetic interest, 
are found to be esthetically neutral, i.e., not noticeably beautiful nor 
noticeably ugly. Accordingly, I take the question as to the nature 
of esthetic objects to mean: What differentiates the kind of objects 
evaluated in terms of beauty and ugliness from objects not evaluated 
in such terms. 

2. Esthetic Objects. Now it seems to me that any object what- 
soever of which we are conscious is theoretically susceptible of being 
evaluated in such terms, and therefore that an esthetic object is 
simply any object in which we take esthetic nterest. That is, the 
adjective ‘‘esthetic,’’ when applied to an object, stands for no char- 
acter intrinsic to the object, but for a relational character,—the 
character, namely, of being attended to by someone with esthetic 
interest. Being ‘‘esthetic’’ is thus a status which any object what- 
ever automatically acquires or relinquishes according as the in- 
terest of someone in it comes to be or ceases to be interest of the es- 
thetic kind. To say this, however, does not advance us much unless 
we have an account of what constitutes esthetic interest. To this 
truly basic question I now turn. 

3. Esthetic Interest. What we need in this connection is to dif- 
ferentiate interest of the esthetic kind from interest of other kinds, 
and in particular from interest of the practical kind, and of the in- 
quisitive, knowledge-seeking kind. Practical interest in an object 
is interest in what is to be done about the object,—interest in the 
causation of objective events; and inquisitive or scientific interest 
is interest in what the object means,—in what is to be believed about 
it. Esthetic interest, on the other hand, is interest in the affective 
tone, the emotional flavor, the feeling import of the object. The 
attitude called esthetic interest or esthetic contemplation, that is 
to say, consists in this, that while we are attending to an object, we 
throw ourselves open to its affective message,—we let the object mold 
our mood, sentiment, or feelings in whatever specific manner the 
specific nature of the object has the power to do. And when our 
interest is thus in feelings and our attention at the same time on an 
object, then the feelings experienced present themselves to us as 
characters of the object rather than as states of the subject. And 
this constitutes esthetic experience.‘ 

4 This, obviously, is only an extension (to esthetic experience in general) 
of what Santayana says specifically about the experience of positive esthetic 


value, i.e., of beauty, when he describes beauty as ‘‘pleasure regarded as the 
quality of a thing’’ (The Sense of Beauty, p. 49). 
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4. Two kinds of objects. An account of the nature of the es- 
thetic object necessarily has two parts. One is an account of what 
is meant by speaking of an object as esthetic; and this has now been 
given. The other is an account of the sense in which esthetic objects 
are ‘‘objects’’ at all, and to this I now pass. 

Let us suppose that on a certain occasion I have an esthetic ex- 
perience of a kind which perhaps leads me to exclaim ‘‘What a 
beautiful rose!’’ Let us suppose also that I am then told that the 
object to which my eyes have been turned is not really a rose at 
all but an object made of wax and wire, of which the shape and 
color closely resemble those of a rose. It is likely that after I have 
been told this, the esthetic experience I have when I look again at 
the object is markedly different from the esthetic experience I had 
while I believed the object to be a rose. 

Now this situation shows that that to which my esthetic interest 
is directed, and which determines the specific nature of my esthetic 
experience, is not what the object on which my eyes are focussed 
really is, but what I believe tt to be. That is, we need here to avail 
ourselves of a distinction similar to that drawn by Dr. Broad be- 
tween what he calls the ontological object and the epistemological 
object. The ontological object is what really is there; the epistemo- 
logical object, on the other hand, is what we believe to be there. If 
the kind of object which is really there is the same as the kind we 
believe to be there, we are said to be perceiving veridically. If on 
the contrary it is not the same, we are then said to be victims of an 
illusion or a hallucination. Of course, the analyses of the dis- 
tinction between ontological and epistemological object which would 
be given by philosophers of different schools would be very diverse, 
but the distinction itself is forced upon us by the undoubted fact 
that we sometimes make mistakes, and is thus a distinction made by 
every philosopher as well as by everybody else. 

Fortunately, no analysis of the distinction is needed for the 
purposes of this paper; but the distinction itself is not only relevant 
here but of fundamental importance since, in terms of it, we are able 
to say that the esthetic object is directly ‘‘object’’ always in the 
sense of epistemological object, not in the sense of ontological object. 
For esthetic experience, that is to say, what directly counts, is never 
truth but only plausibility ; never reality but only appearance. The 
distinction between appearance and reality touches esthetic experi- 
ence at all only in so far as, among appearances themselves, there is 
a difference between appearance of illusoriness and appearance of 
realness; for of course these two kinds of appearances affect us es- 
thetically each in a very different way. 

It is worth noting that if the object of our esthetic interest had 
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been neither the rose we first believed was there, nor the wax and wire 
imitation we were later made to believe was there, but merely the 
very colors and shapes themselves which we actually saw, then the 
distinction between appearance and reality would have been irrele- 
vant. It has to be introduced only where a possibility of error 
exists, namely, (so far as our example is concerned) only when the 
colors and shapes actually intuited are construed as aspects whether 
of a rose or of something other than a rose. Where there is constru- 
ing, the construing may be right or wrong; but where what is actu- 
ally seen, heard, or otherwise immediately intuited is not construed 
at all, then appearance constitutes reality and reality consists in 
appearance. That is, in such cases the object is both ontological and 
epistemological.° 

The esthetic object, we have seen, is always ‘‘object’’ in the 
sense of epistemological object, but the remarks just made suggest 
that epistemological objects may have a variety of structures. An 
epistemological object may, namely, consist either of immediate data 
together with what we take them to mean; or of immediate data 
apart from whatever they might mean to us. Indeed, an epistemo- 
logical object may also consist of abstract characters conceived apart 
from anything possessing them. The abstract idea of a rose, for in- 
stance, (as distinguished from both the image and the percept of a 
rose) would be such an abstract epistemological object. 

5. Characters of the esthetic object. The point has now been 
reached where we see why it is impossible to give a list of characters 
possessed by esthetic objects independently of the knowing subject. 
It is impossible because the demand for such a list rests on the false 
assumption that the esthetic object is ‘‘object’’ in the sense of onto- 
logical object. As we have seen, it is on the contrary ‘‘object’’ al- 
ways in the sense of epistemological object, and the epistemological 
object is not independent of the knowing subject since it consists 
of whatever the knowing subject happens to believe is there, whether 
or not actually it be truth or illusion. 

It is conceivable, however, that certain characters might be pe- 
culiar to the esthetic object in the sense that they should be char- 
acters present in all, and in none but, epistemological objects which 
have the status of esthetic objects. And such characters, if any, 
might conceivably be either adventitious ones or structural ones. 

I can find only one character even approximating this descrip- 

5 And it is only then that we have an exception to the statement above that 
the esthetic object is not the ontological object. In saying that in such cases 
the object is both ontological and epistemological, I am extending Dr. Broad’s 
meaning of the term ‘‘epistemological object’’ to include (for the purposes of 


esthetics) the limit-cases where the reality with which we are concerned consists 
of appearance. 
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tion, and it is one both adventitious and purely negative. It is eon- 
stituted by the condition that the epistemological object be not of a 
kind which appeals to our curiosity so strongly or calls for practical 
action so imperiously as to make impossible at the time our taking 
in it interest of the esthetic sort. Examples of epistemological ob- 
jects not satisfying this condition would be objects of a terrifying, 
or digusting, or enraging kind. To such objects the attitude we 
automatically take is the practical one: we attempt to flee, to turn 
away, to fight, ete. It is only when circumstances make practical 
response impossible that such objects can become for us objects either 
of curiosity or of esthetic contemplation. 

6. Professor Stace’s theory of the esthetic object. The distine- 
tions made in what precedes enable us now to discern clearly the 
point of essential difference between the theory which has been out- 
lined and theories of the esthetic object which would be deseribable 
as noetic theories. The distinguishing feature of such theories 
would be the, as I believe, false contention that there are positive 
characters which, when present in an epistemological object, make 
it an esthetic object, and that these chareaters consist in a particular 
structure that certain epistemological objects have. The example 
of a noetie theory which suggests itself at this time is naturally that 
of Professor Stace’s theory of the esthetic object. Those familiar 
with it will recall that according to it esthetic objects are all those, 
and none but those, cognition of which involves (a) a percept, (bd) 
a concept or concepts of the kind he ealls ‘‘empirical non-per- 
ceptual,’’ and (c) fusion of the concept with the percept. An ade- 
quate discussion of this theory would have to be of too great length 
for the present occasion, and I shall therefore be able to mention only 
a few of the objections which seem to me decisive against it. 

7. Feeling is not cognition. The first concerns Professor Stace’s 
claim that the esthetic experience is cognitive, and cognitive in the 
specific sense in which we regard feeling as cognitive when we say, 
for instance, that we feel a certain person is to be trusted, or feel 
someone is looking at us unseen. Now, I must point out that in 
every such case it is necessary to distinguish clearly between the 
feeling itself which we experience and the belief automatically in- 
duced in us by the feeling. For example, when, in a case where we 
see no one looking at us, we experience the same peculiar feeling 
which at other times was caused in us by our observing someone 
looking at us, the experiencing now of this peculiar feeling easily 
causes us to believe that someone unseen 7s looking at us. Thus, 
such cognition as there is in Professor Stace’s defining examples 
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consists not in the feeling itself, but in causation of a certain belief 
automatically by the feeling.® 

Now I submit that there is no parallel between situations in which 
a feeling causes a certain belief, and the situation, for instance, in 
which we are said to ‘‘feel’’ the beauty of something we believe to 
be a rose. For the latter case is not one where a feeling causes a 
belief, but on the contrary one where a belief (viz., that the shape 
and colors seen are those of a rose), causes in us certain feelings. 
Thus, ‘‘to feel’’ the beauty of a rose does not mean, as did ‘‘to feel’’ 
in Professor Stace’s examples, that a feeling we have is cognitive 
of, i.e., is a sign of, some fact other than itself, but on the contrary 
that cognition of a certain rose (when our interest in it is esthetic 
interest) causes in us a certain affective experience, i.e., a certain 
sort of feeling. Professor Stace’s contention that esthetic experi- 
ence consists of cognitive feeling thus seems to me to rest only on 
the assumption of similarity of two kinds of cases which in fact are 
radically different. I pass next to a brief consideration of Pro- 
fessor Stace’s analysis of esthetic character. 

8. Professor Stace’s analysis of esthetic character is not plausible 
for cases other than of ‘‘beauty of expression.’’ Professor Stace 
contends that esthetic character is the character of a situation con- 
sisting of a percept with which are fused concepts of the kind he 
calls ‘‘empirical non-perceptual concepts.’’ Did time allow, I should 
attempt to show that his definition of these concepts is not precise 
enough to differentiate them from certain other concepts to which 
he would deny the name. To avoid going into this, however, I shall 
content myself with mentioning instances of concepts he would call 
‘“‘empirical non-perceptual.’’ They would be concepts such as 
peace, might, evolution, order, law, civilization, gravitation, and so 
on. Peace, for example, can not be perceived in the sense in which 
on the contrary a tree or a horse can be perceived. But when such 
a concept as peace is fused with the percept of a landscape, the land- 

6 Confusion of the two is made especially easy by the fact that most feel- 
ings have no names of their own, and therefore can be referred to in discourse 
only by mention either of the kind of objective situation that normally causes 
them or of the kind of objective sequents they normally have. For example, 
there is a certain nameless feeling which normally is followed by the act of 
sneezing. But just because this feeling can be referred to only as the one 
which usually eventuates in this act, the statement: ‘‘I feel like sneezing’’ 
would equally answer either of the two questions: ‘‘Which feeling are you 
experiencing?’’ and: ‘‘ What sort of act do you believe is being announced by the 
feeling you are experiencing?’’ It is possible, however, to have the feeling with- 


out knowing what sort of act it announces. The feeling is thus not in itself 
cognitive of the fact that the act is about to occur. 
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scape becomes an esthetic object or, as Professor Stace would also 
say, a beautiful object.” 

Now it seems to me that the sort of beauty the landscape possesses 
in such a case is what Santayana calls ‘‘beauty of expression’’; that 
is, the beauty of the landscape arises from what the landscape con- 
notes for us, rather than from what the landscape is perceived to 
be. In all cases of beauty traceable to connotation, Professor 
Stace’s theory of beauty as involving fusion of an ‘‘empirical non- 
perceptual’’ concept with a percept has a certain plausibility espe- 
cially if we neglect cases of such beauty where the concepts fused 
would seem to be of a different sort. But the theory loses all 
plausibility in cases where the beauty is traceable to something di- 
rectly perceived, such as color or shape. Professor Stace would 
have us believe, for instance, that the beauty we find in a given 
curve arises from fusion with the perceived curve of the concepts 
of order and law, although he acknowledges that introspection by 
the beholder of the curve or by the artist who drew it discloses no 
such concepts as present at all in their minds at the time.* To 
claim that the beauty arises from the fusion of these concepts with 
the percept in such a case is thus only to import into the facts some- 
thing needed to save the theory, but of which there is no evidence 
whatever in the facts. The claim is thus no more plausible than, 
to borrow Santayana’s example, would be the claim that the un- 
pleasant character of seasickness arises from the fusion with sea- 
sickness of the concept of danger of shipwreck. 

9. ‘*Fusion”’ of properties with substances vs. of concepts with 
percepts. Professor Stace, however, would doubtless say that the 
reason why the concepts of order and law are not introspectively 
discernible in the experiencing of the beauty of a curve is that in 

7 And the esthetic pleasure experienced ‘‘ will arise whatever the character 
of the empirical non-perceptual concepts may be. . . . The pleasure arises from 
the mere fact of the fusion, not from any special characteristic of the concepts 
fused’’ (The Meaning of Beauty, London, 1929, pp. 74-75). Cf., however, pp. 
131-132: ‘‘The degree of the beauty of an object depends partly ... upon 
the quality of the intellectual content which can be immersed in it.’’ 

8P. 141. As regards dependence of the beauty of a pattern or curve on 
the fusion of the concepts of order and law with the percept, Professor Stace 
writes (p. 119): ‘‘ Patterns such as we find in lace, beautiful fabrics, and so on, 
exhibit order. A wholly irregular formless line possesses no beauty because its 
formation follows no law.’’? I submit, however, that if order and law are 
‘empirical non-perceptual concepts,’’ so are the concepts of disorder, irregu- 
larity, anarchy, which are ‘‘fused’’ with the irregular line in whatever sense 
those of order, rule, or law are ‘‘fused’’ with the regular line. But Professor 
Stace maintains that beauty is the fusion of empirical non-perceptual concepts, 


n0 matter which ones, with percepts. Why then is not the irregular line also 
beautiful ? 
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esthetic experience the concepts are not present as ‘‘free’’ concepts, 
but only as ‘‘fused’’ with the percept. To deal with this, we need 
to look with some care into this notion of ‘‘fusion’’ which is quite 
fundamental in Professor Stace’s theory, but of which I do not 
recall he anywhere gives a logical analysis. Now I submit that the 
only sense in which the introspectively not discernible concepts of 
order and law might, in the experience of the beauty of a curve, 
be said to be nevertheless ‘‘fused’’ with the percept of the curve 
would be the sense in which we might say—although not properly 
—that the concept of malleability, perhaps, is fused with our per- 
cept of a substance which is malleable but which we do not yet 
know to be so. To describe the latter situation by saying that the 
concept of malleability is fused with the percept of the substance 
would of course be to confuse the property, malleability, with our 
concept of that property, and the substance with our percept of the 
substance. What is fused with the substance is only its proper- 
ties; and the concept of a property of it is in no sense fused with a 
percept of the substance until after, on the basis of experimentation, 
we have acquired a concept of the substance as complex of certain 
properties. But when we have acquired such a concept, then the 
concept of the property is introspectively discernible in a percept 
of the substance. That is, if the fusion one refers to is not that 
of properties with a substance, but that of concepts with a percept, 
then to say that a concept is ‘‘fused’’ with a percept can mean 
nothing other than that the concept is introspectively discernible 
in the percept. And therefore where it is not so discernible, to speak 
of it as being ‘‘fused’’ means nothing.® ' 

10. Sensuous qualities, and pure abstractions, can be esthetic 
objects. My next remarks concern a certain noteworthy implica- 
tion of Professor Stace’s contention that the esthetic object always 
consists of a percept with which is fused a concept of a certain kind. 

9 Professor Stace is, of course, well aware of the distinction between sub- 
stances and percepts, properties and concepts, since he writes: ‘‘beauty is the 
fusion of concepts with percepts. This fusion takes place only within the 
human mind. It is a fusion of psychological elements. . .. [We can not sup- 
pose that the concept of overwhelming power] actually exists in the rock in the 
same sense in which its chemical elements exist in it. Only by means of mysti- 
cism or metaphor can we attribute our intellectual ideas to objects’’ p. 130. 
Yet on the very next page he writes (italics mine): ‘‘we can only affirm gen- 
erally that some objects, by virtue of their purely physical qualities, lend them- 
selves to the process of fusion with human concepts, while others do not.’’ I 
submit that such ‘‘fusion’’ of concepts with physical objects is indeed but 
mysticism or metaphor. Yet only by using the word ‘‘fusion’’ in some mysteri- 
ous or metaphorical sense can Professor Stace avoid the implication that, if 
the fusion is fusion of psychological elements, the elements must be psycholog- 
ically discernible in it. 
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This contention implies, namely, that concepts by themselves, and 
sensuous qualities in abstraction from concepts, can not be esthetic 
objects; and he asserts that it is indeed what we find. It is pos- 
sible, of course, that individuals are differently constituted in this 
respect, and I can therefore only say that I personally am one of 
the many who find no difficulty at all in taking as objects of esthetic 
contemplation abstract concepts, and likewise sensuous qualities. 
But Professor Stace brushes aside without discussion the numerous 
mathematicians who testify that the tenuous abstractions with which 
they deal do have for them esthetic character. And as we saw, 
he is able to deny to sensuous qualities the esthetic character most 
people are able to find in them only by dogmatically asserting that 
certain concepts, which are not discernible in the experience of the 
qualities, nevertheless are there. 

As we have now seen, Professor Stace’s theory, like all noetic 
theories of the esthetic object, has its essence in the contention that 
epistemological objects can be esthetic objects only if they have 
some special kind of epistemic structure. But I submit in conclu- 
sion, as a fact fatal to all such theories and yet testified to by the 
experience of most observers who do not approach the question 
through some theory, that it is possible to take esthetic interest in 
—and thus bestow the status of esthetic objects on—epistemological 
objects of no matter what epistemic structure. 


C. J. DuCASSE. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Existenzphilosophie. Drei Vorlesungen gehalten am Freien Deut- 
schen Hochstift in Frankfurt a M, September 1937. Karu Jas- 
PERS. Berlin and Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter. 1938. iv + 86 
pp. 3.60 M. 

In this book Jaspers undertakes to redefine the nature of 
philosophia perennis and to illustrate how in the Existenzphilosophie 
of our time philosophy has again become aware of its high mission. 
The book comprises three lectures delivered by the author in 1937. 
As a consequence, one can not expect to find in it a fully articulated 
philosophic position; it serves merely as an introduction to the aim 
and the method of the movement known as Exzistenzphilosophie. 

The lectures deal with the nature of being as the limitless and 
all-embracing milieu of man, the nature of truth, and the nature of 
reality. To summarize the author’s views on these problems with- 
out doing violence to them is next to impossible since the work is 
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written in that semi-prophetic style—at once turgid and brief— 
which we have come to look upon as so highly characteristic of 
Existenzphilosophie. It would therefore be of more profit to con- 
sider what is said concerning the nature of philosophy as such. 

For Jaspers the task of philosophy is to see reality in its essence 
and to grasp it through that act of the self which is thought. This 
task differentiates philosophy from all specific disciplines which 
seek to understand ‘‘something,’’ but which are not concerned with 
reality itself. It leads Jaspers to a polemic against any form of 
philosophy which attempts to deal with specific empirical problems 
and to become one empirical discipline among others. He holds 
that philosophy can accomplish what the separate disciplines can 
never accomplish: it can deal with the ultimate nature of being, 
with the goals with which values imbue life, and with the signifi- 
cance of that quest which is implicit in every empirical discipline. 
Thus, although contemporary philosophy can never assume an atti- 
tude of blissful ignorance concerning empirical fact, the philoso- 
pher’s task is regarded as something wholly alien to the specific prob- 
lems with which the empirical worker concerns himself. 

The case for this view of philosophy is ably and feelingly put by 
Jaspers. Yet the content of this book, as well as the content of his 
three-volume Philosophie, seems so tenuous, so remote, and so pre- 
tentious that one is forced to wonder whether Existenzphilosophie 
marks a rediscovery of ‘‘the great tradition’’ in philosophy or 
whether it represents a by-path in which there is no hope and from 
which there is no return. 

M. M. 


An den Quellen unseres Denkens. Studien zur Morphologie der 
Erkenntnis und Forschung. Karu Roretz. Vienna and Leip- 
zig: Carl Gerold. 1937. 335 pp. 


This is an extensive, rather than intensive, study of concrete 
philosophizing, of certain aspects of the morphology of philosophi- 
cal and scientific thinking, and makes no effort to prove that one 
view is any better than another. However, as in the case of Jaspers, 
Mannheim, and other disciples of relativism or perspectivism, Pro- 
fessor Roretz’s own view appears as an exception, exempt from 
relativity to which it condemns all others. Since irrationalism is 
so often a counterpart of relativism, it is not surprising that the 
author devotes a long chapter to a sympathetic discussion of the 
collapse of ‘‘rationalism’’ in scientific theory and the emergence of 
irrationalist philosophy. Unfortunately, he does not trace this 
‘‘failure of nerve’’ to the proper causes nor describe the vigorous 
counter tendencies. 
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Among the subjects covered by the author’s reflections are 
‘‘knowledge and action,’’ ‘‘thought and play,’’ and ‘‘thought and 
error.’’ Another more original chapter is concerned with ‘‘synap- 
ses,’’ 1.e., the interpenetration of the sciences and disciplines in the 
course of their development. Here, however, the notion of ‘‘syn- 
apse’’ is taken in such a loose sense that the catalogue of examples 
appears arbitrary and disconnected. In the last chapter there is 
a characterization of French, English, and German philosophy which 
illustrates as well as anything the shortcomings of the book. The 
differentiae of French philosophy are said to be scepticism, psy- 
chologism, and intellectualism; those of English philosophy, factual- 
ity and practicality; while those of German philosophy are de- 
scribed as a passion for a (metaphysical) world view, philosophical 
individualism, and ethicism. The reader is apt to find such char- 
acterizations a bit doubtful, and to be disappointed that the author, 
in any case, offers no historical explanation of the supposed na- 
tional differences, which are presented rather as ultimate disparities. 

V. J. McG. 


A Philosophy for a Modern Man. H. Levy. New York: Alfred A. 

Knopf. 1938. xi+ 309+ vi pp. $2.50. 

Professor Levy believes philosophy ought to be a guide for 
achieving a socialist classless society. A good portion of his present 
book is in effect a political tract, and much of it consists in a 
Marxian analysis of history and social problems and of an earnest 
plea for bringing to bear upon the latter the techniques of modern 
science. Its more philosophical chapters are devoted to an analysis 
of qualitative changes, of the conditions for their occurrence, and of 
the laws which make them intelligible. The notion that scientific 
objects are deliberately instituted isolates, was effectively employed 
by Professor Levy in his earlier The Universe of Science to exhibit 
the hollowness of the philosophical interpretations which theologi- 
cally-minded scientists have foisted upon modern science; it is now 
used to support the main tenets of dialectic materialism, and to argue 
for a ‘‘dialectic’’ interpretation of nature and of the history and 
methods of the sciences. 

Professor Levy’s argument will seem persuasive primarily to 
those to whom its conclusions are persuasive on other grounds. It 
is difficult to suppose him unaware of the fact that the method he 
employs to establish the laws of dialectic would enable him to estab- 
lish with equal cogency philosophic positions antithetical to his own. 
Space forbids an examination of his arguments. But the tendency 
among a number of British scientists to espouse the laws of dialectic 
as supreme principles of intelligibility and of disciplined inquiry is 
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a curious though femiliar phenomenon. It shows once more that the 
competent use of reiined instruments of analysis in a specialized field 
is compatible with a naive faith in the efficacy of large, vague, and 
essentially uncontrollable principles as guides within still uncon- 
quered domains. And to the present reviewer it is also the occasion 
for sad reflections on a political intelligence which supposes that 
matters of social policy and its execution are in any way bound up 
with the issues of a speculative metaphysics. 
E. N. 


Philosophy and the Physicists. L. Susan SteEpsinG. London: 

Methuen & Co. 1937. xvi+ 295 pp. 75s. 6d. 

The crest of the wave of popularity of Jeans and Eddington has 
no doubt passed; but the fashion they helped foster of using the 
latest achievements of theoretical science as evidence for almost every 
variety of epistemology and theology will not pass so easily. Pro- 
fessor Stebbing has therefore performed a very valuable service in 
undertaking a thorough house-cleaning—and what a cleaning it is!— 
of the muddled thinking which crowds the pages of Jeans and Ed- 
dington and which makes their reports of the victories of modern 
physics misleading and perverse. The burden of her charge against 
them is that they employ words, ostensibly with their ordinary con- 
notations, in contexts which can not consistently support such mean- 
ings; aS a consequence, whatever cogency their discourse exhibits 
depends upon mistakenly supposing that terms have ascertainable 
meanings in the context of Jeans and Eddington because those terms 
have well-established meanings in other contexts. Miss Stebbing’s 
technique is both simple and powerful: she insists that the conclu- 
sions of physics can be understood only in terms of the procedures 
of physics; and she shows with painstaking detail that both Jeans 
and Eddington violate this canon of intelligibility. Miss Stebbing 
examines Eddington’s ideas on world-building, on pointer-readings 
as the subject-matter of physics, on physics as a shadow world, on 
the mind as a story-teller, on the breakdown of determinism, on the 
Uncertainty Principle and the freedom of the will, and proves up 
to the hilt that Eddington’s analyses tear physical concepts out of 
their contexts and neglect all the important characteristics of the 
familiar qualitied world which lend them significance. The chief 
moral of this exercise in logical analysis is that theology, ethics, and 
metaphysics are independent of the outcome of physical speculations. 

Although most of the book is a critique of Eddington (Jeans is 
dispatched in a single chapter), it contains many intriguing hints 
of Miss Stebbing’s own views on the matters she examines. Her 
comments on the problem of freedom and on the conditions for 
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making probability statements (e.g., pp. 196, 205) are disappointing ; 
but her incidental discussions of the task of science, of physical meas- 
urement, of determinism, and especially of the réle of conventions 
in science, are illuminating and valuable. Miss Stebbing admits that 
the urgent need in contemporary philosophy of science is the de- 
termination of the scope of conventions. Now that she has cleared 
the ground of so much nonsense, this reviewer will not be alone in 
hoping that she will devote her next book to this theme. 
E. N. 


Un testament philosophique. Prolégoménes a une métaphysique ra- 
tionnelle. L&on AccAMBRAY. Paris: Félix Alean. 1937. 172 
pp. 30 fr. 


Begun in 1895 these ‘‘prolegomena to a rational metaphysiec”’ 
were finally published posthumously after frequent revision. Their 
basis is a nineteenth-century faith in the progress of humanity 
through democracy. The metaphor of the organism runs through 
the work and dominates its thinking; one will be more or less con- 
vinced by its argument according to one’s sensitivity to the charm 
of this figure of speech. The writer of this notice finds it difficult 
to move from the organization of atoms into molecules to that of 
human beings into societies, but that may be simply his lack of meta- 
physical imagination. 

G. B. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Ross, J. Elliot: Ethics. From the Standpoint of Scholastie Phi- 
losophy. New York: Devin-Adair Company. 1938. 367 pp. 
$3.50. (In this revised edition of a work that appeared in 1919 
under the title of Christian Ethics, the First Part on ‘‘ Fundamental 
Ethics’’ remains substantially unchanged. The Second Part, en- 
titled ‘‘Specifie Ethies’’ in the first edition is divided into ‘‘Indi- 
vidual Ethies’’ and ‘‘Social Ethics.’’ This last section, Part III, 
is considerably expanded and the problems discussed are revised in 
view of contemporary conditions and politics. ) 

The Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Ethics by Im- 
manuel Kant. Translated with an Introudction by Otto Manthey- 
Zorn. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1938, xii + 
84 pp. $1.00. 

RevuE PuiosopHique. 63 Année, Nos. 5 et 6. Etude comparée 
de méthode quantique: R. Dugas. Introduction au symbolisme 


mathématique: A. Leclére et M. Souriau. La loi scientifique: J. 
Ullmo. 
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Tue Mopern Scuoouman. Vol. XV, No. 4. Great Scholastic 
Thinkers: A Symposium. 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY. Vol. XIII, No. 1V. Existence: 
G. Rk. Malkam. Meaning, Method and Scope of Philosophy: S. N. L. 
Shrivastava. Essence = Universal = Thought: Kalidas  Bhatta- 
charyya. Lloyd Morgan’s Philosophy of Emergent Evolution: N. 
G. Damle. The Need for Transcending the Concept of Organism as 
a Principle of Explanation: P. T. Raju. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The 1938 meeting of the American Philosophical Association, 
Eastern Division, will be held at Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Connecticut, from Wednesday afternoon to Friday afternoon, De- 
cember 28th to 30th. 

The program committee takes great pleasure in announcing that 
Professors Werner Jaeger and Sir W. D. Ross have graciously ac- 
cepted our invitation to be our guest speakers in a session to be 
devoted to Aristotle and his influence. Two other plenary sessions 
with invited speakers will be be devoted, respectively, to the His- 
toriography of Philosophy and to Conceptions of Dialectic in its 
Relevance to Ethics and Polities. 

Two further sessions will be set aside for unsolicited papers 
contributed by members on any philosophic problems in which they 
are interested, although topics emphasized at last year’s meetings 
should in general be avoided. The Association for Symbolic Logic 
is again meeting jointly with our Association and will arrange for 
a session on Logie in concurrence with one of these latter sessions. 

Arrangements with THe JouRNAL or PHiLosopHy for the publi- 
cation of abstracts of papers to be read at the meeting require that 
such abstracts (not more than 300 words in length) be in the hands 
of the Secretary by November Ist. The program committee will be 
greatly aided in its work if a complete draft of the paper to be read 
is submitted with the abstract. The limit of 20 minutes in reading 
time for papers presented at the meeting will be strictly enforced. 

The complete program including information as to arrangements 
for the accommodation of those attending the meeting will be issued 
early in December. 

CorNELIUS Krusf, Secretary, 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 





